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A Message  from  the  Chairman 


Over  the  last  two  centuries,  some  of  the  major  innovation  and 
achievements  in  music  have  originated  in  the  United  States; 
blues,  bluegrass,  country  and  western,  rock  and  roll,  rap — 
and  jazz.  Although  these  forms  have  spread  across  the  globe,  jazz  may 
well  be  considered  America’s  most  influential  and  distinguished  musical  export. 

From  ragtime  to  swing,  from  free  jazz  to  acid  jazz,  this  impressive  music  has  contin- 
ued to  grow  creatively.  As  it  has  grown,  there  has  been  the  need  to  recognize  its  great- 
ness and  significance  to  America.  In  1982,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  created 
the  NEA  jazz  Masters  Fellowships  program  to  provide  that  recognition.  These  fellow- 
ships are  awarded  to  those  jazz  musicians  who  have  had  a major  impact  on  the  art  form, 
and  who  have  excelled  in  their  mastery  of  the  music 

Significant  figures  have  been  recognized  and  rewarded  by  the  Arts  Endowment  for 
their  enormous  and  profound  contribution  to  the  jazz  held.  Whether  world  renowned, 
such  as  Count  Basie,  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Dave  Brubeck,  and  Miles  Davis,  or  less  well 
known,  such  as  Melba  Liston,  Andy  Kirk,  and  George  Russell,  these  artists  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  virtuosos  in  performing  this  intricate  and  complex  music. 

Last  year,  the  NEA  greatly  expanded  the  program  by  making  the  awards  categorical, 
televising  the  awards  concert  on  BET,  developing  a special  television  program  with 
Legends  of  jazz  hosted  by  jazz  great  Ramsey  Lewis,  creating  an  NEA  Jazz  Masters  CD 
with  the  Verve  Music  Group,  and  joining  with  NPR  to  produce  radio  documentaries 
about  our  awardees. 

We  also  are  developing  a 50-state  tour  for  NEA  Jazz  Masters.  We  also  have  developed 
material  to  bring  exposure  to  and  the  study  of  jazz  to  millions  of  American  high  school 
students. 

We’re  delighted  to  have  the  sponsorship  of  Verizon,  the  first  corporation  to  lend  its 
support  to  the  NEA  Jazz  Masters  initiative.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
believes  these  musicians  and  this  music  deserve  greater  recognition.  Working  at  the 
highest  level  of  artistry,  the  NEA  Jazz  Masters  help  enrich  American  culture  by 
perpetuating  one  of  the  great  American  inventions,  jazz. 

Dana  Gioia 

Chairman 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
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A Message  from  Verizon 


We  at  Verizon  congratulate  the  NEA  Jazz  Masters  initiative 
on  another  great  year,  and  we  appreciate  the  initiative’s 
mission  to  forge  new  links  between  jazz’s  great  musicians, 
composers,  and  educators  and  the  American  public. 

Jazz  has  been  called  America’s  classical  music  and  the  embodiment  of  this 
great  nation’s  ingenuity,  independence,  and  spirit.  As  NEA  Chairman  Dana  Gioia 
said,  “Jazz  may  well  be  considered  America’s  most  influential  and  distinguished 
musical  export.” 

Consider  jazz  great  Ornette  Coleman’s  thoughts  on  his  art  form:  “Jazz  is  the  only 
music  in  which  the  same  note  can  be  played  night  after  night  but  differently  each  time.” 
It’s  that  remarkable  freedom  of  expression — the  nightly  requirement  for  innovation — 
that  makes  jazz  uniquely  American  and  universally  loved. 

And,  it’s  that  same  requirement  for  innovation  that  makes  Verizon’s  participation  in 
the  NEA  Jazz  Masters  initiative  so  appropriate.  Innovation  is  at  the  heart  of  our  business. 
We  never  stop  searching  for  new  technologies  or  reinventing  our  time-tested  products 
and  services — playing  the  same  note  differently  every  day — to  develop  creative  solutions 
for  our  customers. 

Our  participation  is  also  fitting  because  raising  literacy  levels  across  the  country, 
especially  children’s  literacy,  is  Verizon’s  major  national  philanthropic  initiative.  The 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  initiative  also  provides  a very  important  cultural  literacy  program 
by  bringing  the  work  of  these  jazz  giants  and  their  music  to  children.  The  initiative 
not  only  keeps  jazz  alive  today,  but  connects  this  great  American  invention  to  future 
generations. 

So  congratulations,  and  thanks,  to  the  2005  NEA  Jazz  Masters  for  their  lifelong 
efforts  to  preserve  and  reinvent  this  great  American  art  form.  At  Verizon,  we’re  proud 
to  support  such  hard  work  and  creativity. 


Bob  Ingalls 

President- Retail  Markets  Group 
Verizon 
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Introduction 


HERE  IS  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  THAT  THE 
United  States  has  produced  three  original  art 
forms:  movies,  modern  dance,  and  jazz.  All 
speak  to  the  genius  of  American  culture.  Film  is 
indicative  of  our  ability  to  convert  new  technology 
into  a medium  for  mass  consumption,  frequently 
achieving  the  status  of  high  art.  Modern  dance, 
an  indigenous  kinesthetic  art  capable  of  an 
unbounded  range  of  expression,  from  treatments 
of  contemporary  issues  to  pure  abstraction. 

And  then  there  is  jazz. 

Jazz  lives  at  the  very  center  of  the  American  ver- 
nacular. It  is  the  gift  of  the  generations  of  new  urban 
African  American  people  whose  capacity  for  the  syn- 
thesis of  diverse  strains  of  musical  forms  bought 
schottisches,  quadrilles,  habaneras,  and  marches  into 
the  bases  of  the  blues  and  ragtime  to  create  a whole 
new  way  of  making  music.  It  was  built  on  the  disci- 
pline of  collective  improvisation,  a remarkable  skill 
when  you  think  about  it,  which  allowed  for  maxi- 
mum expression  of  the  individual  within  the  context 
of  the  group.  Jazz  is  democratic  and  virtually  with- 
out hierarchy:  the  composer  is  one  more  collaborator 
in  the  group,  and  even  bandleaders  do  not  stand 
above  the  soloists. 


These  qualities  are  entirely  appropriate  for  what 
is  best  about  America.  The  old  jazz  principle  that 
“you’ve  got  to  make  it  new”  is  so  American  that  it 
could  go  on  the  dollar  bill.  These  defining  qualities 
have  made  jazz  arguably  the  United  States’  most  wel- 
comed cultural  export.  It  has  taken  root  wherever  it 
has  been  planted,  moving  into  and  becoming  a part 
of  the  cultures  of  other  countries  and  then  becoming 
an  aspect  of  their  national  expression,  in  the  way 
diat  Russian  jazz  is  vastly  different  from  Afro-Cuban 
jazz.  Some  years  ago,  just  after  apartheid  had  fallen, 

I heard  a young  South  African  ensemble  that  com- 
prised an  Indian  pianist,  a tabla  player,  a white 
female  flutist,  and  a black  bassist.  Distinct  traces  of 
each  of  these  musicians’  heritages  were  audible  in 
their  solos,  yet  they  performed  with  intimate  ease. 

I thought,  how  marvelous  that,  as  these  young  peo- 
ple are  at  a point  in  history  when  they  can  speak  to 
each  other  as  equals,  jazz  provides  the  vocabulary. 

It  is  no  accident  that  jazz  has  been  a favored 
medium  of  cultural  diplomacy.  For  decades,  Willis 
Conover’s  jazz  series  on  the  Voice  of  America  kept 
ears  open  to  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(USIA)  all  over  the  world.  Uncounted  numbers 
of  jazz  musicians  have  traveled  abroad  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  State  Department.  Many  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Jazz  Masters,  such 
as  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Randy  Weston,  and  Billy  Taylor, 
have  toured  the  globe  as  our  cultural  representatives 
The  NEA  Jazz  Masters  Fellowships  program  was 
created  to  say  to  jazz  musicians  that  their  govern- 
ment values  the  way  that  they  keep  our  culture  rich 
by  continually  producing  such  fabulous  music. 
Mastery  is  a difficult  status  to  achieve.  No  creative 
discipline  has  more  than  a few  true  masters,  for  it 
takes  exceptional  talent,  dedication,  hard  work,  and 


opportunity  to  become  one.  NEA  Jazz  Masters 
have  demonstrated  these  qualities  and  more.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  honored  to 
recognize  these  great  artists  for  the  outstanding 
contributions  they  have  made  to  American  culture. 

A.  B.  Spellman 

Deputy  Chairman  for  Guidelines  & Panel  Operations 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Poet  and  Author,  Four  Lives  in  the  Bebop  Business 
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A Brief  History  of  the  Program 


MELDING  OF  AFRICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
music  and  cultures,  jazz  was  born  in 
America,  a new  musical  form  that  used 
rhythm,  improvisation,  and  instruments  in  unique 
and  exciting  ways.  Jazz  came  to  prominence  in  the 
early  20th  century  when  recording  techniques  made 
it  possible  for  many  more  people  to  hear  the  music. 
By  the  1930s  and  1940s,  jazz  had  become  America’s 
dance  music,  selling  albums  and  performance  tickets 
at  dizzying  rates.  But  by  the  1950s,  with  the  advent 
of  rock  and  roll  and  the  tilt  in  jazz  toward  bebop 
rather  than  the  more  popular  swing,  jazz  began  a 
decline  in  its  popularity.  It  was  still  seen  as  an 
important  and  exciting  art  form,  but  by  an  increas- 
ingly smaller  audience. 

By  the  1960s,  when  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  was  created  by  Congress,  jazz  album  sales 
were  down  and  jazz  performances  were  becoming 
more  difficult  to  find.  The  music,  starting  with  bebop 
and  into  hard  bop  and  free  jazz,  became  more  cere- 
bral and  less  dance-oriented,  focusing  on  freeing  up 
improvisation  and  rhythm.  It  was  moving  to  a new 
artistic  level,  and  if  this  high  quality  were  to  be 
maintained,  it  would  need  some  assistance. 


NEA  assistance  to  the  jazz  field  began  in  1969, 
with  its  first  grant  in  jazz  awarded  to  pianist/ 
composer  George  Russell  (who  would  later  go  on 
to  receive  a Jazz  Masters  Fellowship  in  1990).  In  a 
decade,  jazz  funding  went  from  $20,000  in  1970  to 
$1.5  million  in  1980,  supporting  jazz  festivals  and 
concert  seasons,  special  projects  and  services  to  die 
field,  and  fellowships  for  performance,  composition, 
and  jazz  study. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pioneers  of  the  field  were 
rapidly  aging,  and  often  dying  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  contribution  to  this  great  American  art 
form.  Louis  Armstrong  and  Duke  Ellington,  two  of 
the  giants  of  jazz  in  terms  of  both  musicianship  and 
composition,  both  died  in  the  early  1970s  without 
the  importance  of  their  contributions  being  fully 
acknowledged  and  appreciated. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  created  a 
new  program  in  1982  to  recognize  these  artists  for 
their  lifelong  contributions  to  and  mastery  of  jazz: 
American  Jazz  Masters  Fellowships  (now  called  NEA 
Jazz  Masters).  These  woidd  be  awarded  to  musicians 
who  have  reached  an  exceptionally  high  standard  of 
achievement  in  this  very  specialized  art  form.  In 
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addition  to  the  recognition,  the  NEA  included  a 
monetary  award  of  $20,000  for  each  fellowship.  The 
rigors  of  making  a living  in  the  jazz  field  are  well 
documented.  Jazz  is  an  art  form  to  which  the  free 
market  has  not  been  kind.  Despite  their  unparalleled 
contributions  to  American  art,  many  of  the  jazz 
greats  worked  for  years  just  barely  scraping  by.  The 
monetary  award  has  provided  a much  needed  infu- 
sion of  income. 

Demonstrating  just  how  necessary  the  program 
was,  Thelonious  Sphere  Monk — one  of  the  great 
American  composers  and  musicians — was  nomi- 
nated for  a Jazz  Master  Fellowship  in  the  first  year  of 
the  program,  but  unfortunately  passed  away  before 
the  announcement  was  made.  The  three  who  were 
chosen  certainly  lived  up  to  the  criteria  of  artistic 
excellence  and  significance  to  the  art  form:  Roy 
Eldridge,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  and  Sun  Ra. 

The  panel  in  that  first  year  included  stellar 
jazz  musicians  themselves,  including  some  future 
NEA  Jazz  Masters:  trumpeter  Donald  Byrd  and 


saxophonists  Frank  Foster,  Chico  Freeman,  Jackie 
McFean,  and  Archie  Shepp.  In  addition,  Riverside 
record  company  owner  Orrin  Keepnews  was  on 
the  panel. 

From  that  auspicious  beginning,  the  program  has 
continued  to  grow  and  provide  increased  awareness 
of  America’s  rich  jazz  heritage.  The  recipients  of 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  Fellowships  cover  all  aspects  of 
the  music:  from  boogie-woogie  (Cleo  Brown)  to 
swing  (Count  Basie,  Andy  Kirk,  Jay  McShann);  from 
bebop  (Dizzy  Gillespie,  Kenny  Clarke)  to  Dixieland 
(Danny  Barker);  from  free  jazz  (Ornette  Coleman, 
Cecil  Taylor)  to  cool  jazz  (Miles  Davis,  Gil  Evans, 
Ahmad  Jamal);  and  everywhere  in  between.  What 
ties  all  these  styles  together  is  a foundation  in  the 
blues,  a reliance  on  group  interplay,  and  unpre- 
dictable improvisation.  Throughout  the  years,  and  in 
all  the  different  styles,  these  musicians  have  demon- 
strated the  talent,  creativity,  and  dedication  that 
make  them  Jazz  Masters. 
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Program  Overview 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  jazz  as  one  of  the  great 
American  art  forms  of  the  20th  century.  As 
part  of  its  efforts  to  honor  those  distinguished  artists 
whose  excellence,  impact,  and  significant  contribu- 
tion in  jazz  have  helped  keep  this  important  tradi- 
tion and  art  form  alive,  the  Arts  Endowment  annu- 
ally awards  NEA  Jazz  Masters  Fellowships,  the  high- 
est honor  that  our  nation  bestows  upon  jazz  musi- 
cians. Each  fellowship  award  is  $25,000. 

In  2004,  the  NEA  Jazz  Masters  initiative  was 
expanded  to  include  a two-CD  anthology  of  the 
Masters’  music  issued  by  the  Verve  Music  Group,  a 
50-state  tour  program  of  NEA  Jazz  Masters,  a 
national  telecast  of  the  awards  ceremony,  and  an 
increase  in  the  amount  and  number  of  awards  given 
annually. 

The  selection  criteria  for  the  fellowships  remain 
the  same:  musical  excellence  and  significance  of  the 
nominees’  contributions  to  the  jazz  art  form.  The 
Arts  Endowment  will  continue  to  honor  a range  of 


styles,  musical  instruments,  vocalists,  and  com- 
poser/arrangers when  making  the  awards,  but  will 
now  award  fellowships  by  category:  rhythm  instru- 
mentalist, solo  instrumentalist,  vocalist,  keyboardist, 
arranger/composer,  and  jazz  advocate,  which  will  be 
given  to  an  individual  who  has  made  major  contri- 
butions to  the  appreciation,  knowledge,  and 
advancement  of  jazz. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  living  artists  on  the 
basis  of  nominations  from  the  public,  including  the 
jazz  community.  The  recipients  must  be  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States.  An  indi- 
vidual may  submit  only  one  nomination  each  year, 
and  nominations  are  made  by  submitting  a one-page 
letter  detailing  the  reasons  that  the  nominated  artist 
shoidd  receive  an  NEA  Jazz  Masters  Fellowship. 
Nominations  remain  active  for  five  years,  being 
reviewed  annually  during  this  period. 

More  information  on  submitting  a nomination 
and  die  NEA  Jazz  Masters  award  is  available  on  the 
NEA  Web  site:  www.arts.gov. 
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BIG  BAND  LEADER 


SOLO  INSTRUMENTALIST 


JAZZ  ADVOCATE 


ARRANGER/COMPOSER 


2005  NEA  Jazz  Master 
Artie  Shaw  wth  his  band 
in  1940. 


2005  Fellows 


Jimmy  Smith 


Kenny  Burrell 


Artie  Shaw 


Paquito  D ’Rivera 


Slide  Hamilton 
Shirley  Horn 


George  Wein 


NOTES: 

Names  in  bold  in  biographies  denote  NEA  Jazz  Masters  awardees. 

All  recordings  listed  in  Selected  Discography  are  under  the  artist's  name  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Years  listed  under  recordings  in  Selected  Discography  denote  the  years  the  recordings  were  made. 


Kenny  Burrell  pioneered  the  guitar-led  trio  with  bass 
and  drums  in  the  late  1950s.  Known  for  his  har- 
monic creativity,  lush  tones,  and  lyricism  on  the  gui- 
tar, he  is  also  a prolific  and  highly  regarded  composer.  Born 
in  Detroit  in  1931,  he  found  musical  colleagues  at  an  early 
age  among  Paul  Chambers,  Tommy  Flanagan,  Frank  Foster, 
Yusef  Lateef,  and  the  brothers  Thad,  Hank,  and  Elvin  Jones. 
While  still  a student  at  Wayne  State  University,  he  made  his 
first  major  recording  in  1951  with  Dizzy  Gillespie,  John 
Coltrane,  Percy  Heath,  and  Milt  Jackson. 

After  graduation,  he  toured  for  six  months  with  the 
Oscar  Peterson  Trio  and  then  moved  to  New  York,  where  he 
performed  in  Broadway  pit  bands,  on  pop  and  R&B  studio 
sessions  (with  Lena  Horne,  Tony  Bennett,  and  James 
Brown),  in  jazz  venues,  and  on  jazz  recordings.  He  went  on 
to  work  and/or  record  with  such  artists  as  Nat  King  Cole, 
Billie  Holiday,  Stan  Getz,  Gene  Ammons,  Keimy  Dorham, 
Benny  Goodman,  Coleman  Hawkins,  and  Jimmy  Smith.  As 
a leader,  he  has  recorded  more  than  90  albums  and  is  a fea- 
tured guitarist  on  more  than  200  jazz  recordings,  including 
ones  with  Art  Blakey,  Herbie  Hancock,  and  Quincy  Jones. 

Kenny  Burrell’s  compositions  have  been  recorded  by 
artists  including  Ray  Brown,  June  Christy,  Grover 
Washington,  Jr.,  Frank  Wess,  and  Stevie  Ray  Vaughan. 

His  extended  composition  for  die  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem 
was  premiered  at  New  York’s  Lincoln  Center,  and  his  “Dear 
Ella,’’  performed  by  Dee  Dee  Bridgewater,  won  a 1998 
Grammy  Award. 

hi  addition  to  performing  and  recording,  he  is  a 
professor  of  music  and  ethnomusicology  at  the  University 


Kenny  Burrell  & John  Coltrane, 

of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  A recognized 
authority  on  the  music 
of  Duke  Ellington,  he 
developed  the  first  regu- 
lar college  course  ever 
taught  in  the  United  States 
on  Ellington  in  1978.  In 
1997,  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Jazz  Studies 
Program  at  UCLA,  where  he 
has  enlisted  such  faculty  members 
as  George  Bohanon,  Billy  Childs,  Billy  Higgins,  Harold 
Land,  Bobby  Rodriguez,  and  Gerald  Wilson. 

Kenny  Burrell  is  the  author  of  two  books,  Jazz  Guitar 
and  Jazz  Guitar  Solos.  In  2004,  he  received  a Jazz  Educator 
of  the  Year  Award  from  Down  Beat.  He  is  a founder  of  the 
Jazz  Heritage  Foundation  and  the  Friends  of  Jazz  at  UCLA 
and  is  recognized  as  an  international  ambassador  for  jazz 
and  its  promotion  as  an  art  form. 

66  Receiving  this  prestigious  award  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is 
one  of  the  high  points  of  my  career.  I 
am  delighted  and  honored  to  have  been 
considered  among  the  great  musicians 
both  past  and  present  who  have  been 
given  this  recognition.  99 
— Kenny  Burrell 


Midnight  Blue, .Blue  Note,  1963 

Guitar  FormsDlewe,  1964 

Live  at  the  Blue  Note,  Concord  Jazz,  1996 

Kenny  Burrell  & the  Boys  Choir  of 
Harlem,  Love  is  the  Answer, 
Concord  Jazz,  1997 
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66  When  I was  a kid,  my  father,  a 
classical  tenorist  who  loved 
jazz,  introduced  me  to  the 
music  of  Lionel  Hampton, 
Count  Basie,  Benny  Carter, 
and  Teddy  Wilson.  Now,  50 
years  after  my  first  public  per- 
formance, it  feels  like  an 
incredible  dream  to  share  the 
NBA  Jazz  Masters  distinction 
with  these  giants  who  gave 
my  life  meaning.  )) 

— Paquito  D'Rivera 


SAXOPHONE  CLARINET 


Born  June  4, 1948  in  Havana,  Cuba 


The  winner  of  four  Grammy  Awards,  Paquito  D'Rivera 
is  celebrated  both  for  his  artistry  in  Latin  jazz  and  his 
achievements  as  a classical  composer.  Born  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  he  performed  at  age  10  with  the  National 
Theater  Orchestra,  studied  at  the  Havana  Conservatory  of 
Music  and,  at  17,  became  a featured  soloist  with  the  Cuban 
National  Symphony. 

D’Rivera  co-founded  the  Orquesta  Cubana  de  Mrisica 
Moderna  and  served  as  die  band’s  conductor  for  two  years, 
hr  1973,  he  co-founded  Irakere,  a highly  popular  ensemble 
whose  explosive  mixture  of  jazz,  rock,  classical,  and  tradi- 
tional Cuban  music  had  never  before  been  heard.  The  band 
toured  extensively  and  in  1979  was  awarded  dre 
Grammy  Award  for  Best  Latin  Jazz  Ensemble. 

hr  1981,  while  on  tour  in  Spain, 

D’Rivera  sought  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  Since  then  he  has  toured  die 
world  with  his  ensembles — the  Paquito 
D’Rivera  Big  Band,  die  Paquito 
D'Rivera  Quintet,  and  the  Chamber 
Jazz  Ensemble. 

His  numerous  recordings  include 
more  dian  30  solo  albums.  In  1988,  he 
was  a founding  member  of  the  United 
Nation  Orchestra,  a 15-piece  ensemble 


organized  by  Dizzy  Gillespie  to  showcase  the  fusion  of  Latin 
and  Caribbean  induences  widi  jazz.  In  1991,  he  received  a 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award  from  Carnegie  Hall  for  his 
contributions  to  Latin  music.  That  same  year,  as  part  of  die 
band  Dizzy  Gillespie  and  the  United  Nation  Orchestra,  he 
along  with  James  Moody,  Slide  Hampton,  Airto  Moreira, 
Flora  Purim,  Arturo  Sandoval,  Steve  Turre,  and  others  were 
featured  on  the  Grammy  Award-winning  recording,  Live 
at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall. 

He  has  appeared  at,  or  written  commissions  for.  Jazz 
at  Lincoln  Center,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  London 
Philharmonic,  Costa  Rican  National  Symphony 

Orchestra,  Simon  Bolivar  Symphonic  Orchestra, 
and  Montreal’s  Gerald  Danovich  Saxophone 
Quartet.  He  serves  as  artistic  director  of  jazz 
programming  at  the  New  Jersey  Chamber 
Music  Society  and  is  artistic  director  of  the 
Festival  Internacional  de  Jazz  en  el  Tambo 
(Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay).  He  has  become 
the  consummate  multinational  ambassa- 
dor, creating  and  promoting  a cross-cul- 
ture of  music  diat  moves  effortlessly 
among  jazz,  Latin,  and  classical. 


c$> 


^EDDISCOgj^ 


Blowin',  Columbia,  1981 

Dizzy  Gillespie  and  the  United  Nation 
Orchestra,  live  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall, 
Enjay  1989 

Portraits  of  Cuba,  Chesky,  1996 
Brazilian  Dreams,  MCG  Jazz,  2001 
Big  Band  Time,  Pimienta,  2003 
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Born  April  21, 1932  in  Jeannette,  PA 


Slide  Hampton’s  distinguished  career  spans  decades  in 
the  evolution  of  jazz.  At  tire  age  of  12  he  was  already 
touring  the  Midwest  with  the  Indianapolis-based 
Hampton  Band,  led  by  his  father  and  comprising  other 
members  of  his  musical  family.  By  1952,  at  the  age  of  20, 
he  was  performing  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  die  Lionel 
Hampton  Band.  He  then  joined  Maynard  Ferguson’s  band, 
playing  trombone  and  providing 
r<^$D  DISCO G£>  exciting  charts  on  such  popular 

tunes  as  “The  Fugue,”  "Three 
Little  Foxes,”  and  “Slide’s 
Derangement.” 

As  his  reputation 
grew,  he  soon  began 
working  with  bands  led 
by  Art  Blakey,  Dizzy 
Gillespie,  Barry  Harris, 
Thad  Jones,  Mel  Lewis, 
and  Max  Roach,  again 
contributing  both  original 
compositions  and  arrange- 
ments. In  1962,  he  formed  the 
Slide  Hampton  Octet,  which 
included  stellar  horn  players  Booker  Little,  Freddie 
Hubbard,  and  George  Coleman.  The  band  toured  the  U.S. 
and  Europe  and  recorded  on  several  labels. 


From  1964  to  1967,  he  served  as  music  director  for  vari- 
ous orchestras  and  artists.  Then,  following  a 1968  tour  with 
Woody  Herman,  he  elected  to  stay  in  Europe,  performing 
with  other  expatriates  such  as  Benny  Bailey,  Kenny  Clarke, 
Kenny  Drew,  Art  Farmer,  and  Dexter  Gordon.  Upon  return- 
ing to  die  U.S.  in  1977,  he  began  a series  of  master  classes  at 
Harvard,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  De 
Paul  University  in  Chicago,  and  Indiana  University.  During 
this  period  he  formed  the  illustrious  World  of  Trombones: 
an  ensemble  of  nine  trombones  and  a rhydim  section. 

In  1989,  widi  Paquito  D’Rivera,  he  was  musical  director 
of  Dizzy’s  Diamond  Jubilee,  a year-long  series  of  celebrations 
honoring  Dizzy  Gillespie’s  75th  birthday.  Slide  Hampton’s 
countless  collaborations  with  the  most  prominent  musicians 
of  jazz  were  acknowledged  by  the  1998  Grammy  Award  for 
Best  Jazz  Arrangement  with  a Vocalist.  Most  recently,  he 
has  served  as  musical  advisor  to  the  Carnegie  Hall  Jazz 
Band.  A charismatic  figure,  master  arranger,  and  formidable 
trombonist,  Slide  Hampton  holds  a place  of  distinction  in 
the  jazz  tradition. 

*6  Thank  goodness  for 
the  NEA  for  helping 
to  keep  jazz  alive.  99 

- Slide  Hampton 


> 


Slide  Hampton  and  His  Horn  of  Plenty, 
Strand,  1959 

World  of  Trombones,D2Q]  Music,  1979 
Roots,  Cris^uross,  1985 
Dedicated  to  Diz,  Telarc,  1993 
Spirit  of  the  Horn,  MCG  Jazz,  2003 
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Shirley  Horn  began  leading  her  own  group  in  the  mid- 
1950s,  and  in  1960  recorded  her  first  album,  Embers 
and  Ashes,  which  established  her  reputation  as  an 
exceptional  and  sensitive  jazz  vocalist.  Born  in  1934  in 
Washington,  DC,  she  studied  classical  piano  as  a teenager  at 
Howard  University’s  Junior  School  of  Music. 

Under  the  influence  of  artists  such  as  Oscar  Peterson 
and  Ahmad  Jamal,  she  then  began  a career  as  a jazz  pianist 
and  soon  after  discovered  the  great  expressive  power  of  her 
voice.  When  Miles  Davis  heard  Embers  and  Ashes,  he 
brought  her  to  New  York,  where  she  began  opening  for  him 
at  the  Village  Vanguard.  Soon  she  was  performing  in  major 
venues  throughout  the  United  States  and  recording  with 
Quincy  Jones  for  the  Mercury  label. 

For  some  years  she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  Europe, 
then  took  a ten-year  hiatus  to  raise  her  family  in 
Washington.  She  continued  to  appear  in  and  around  the  DC 
area,  and  in  the  1980s  she  returned  to  the  recording  studio. 
The  overwhelming  critical  success  of  her  1981  appearance 
at  Holland’s  North  Sea  Jazz  Festival  reintroduced  her  to  old 
fans,  won  her  new  followers,  and  revitalized  her  career, 
allowing  her  to  take  to  the  road  with  her  trio  and  record  four 
more  albums. 


Her  association  with  the  V 
label,  which  began  in  1987, 
gave  a new  showcase  to  her 
inimitable  style  and 
cemented  her  reputation  as 
a world-class  jazz  artist. 

Six  of  her  more  than  20 
albums  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  Grammy  Awards, 
and  she  has  collaborated 
with  jazz  artists  including 
Hank  Jones,  Kenny  Burrell, 

Wynton  Marsalis,  Roy 
Hargrove,  Buck  Hill,  Branford 
Marsalis,  and  Toots  Thielemans. 

In  1991,  she  collaborated  with  Miles  Davis  on  her  criti- 
cally acclaimed  album  You  Won’t  Forget  Me.  Her  1992 
recording  Here’s  to  Life  was  that  year’s  top-selling  jazz 
album  and  earned  a Grammy  Award  for  arranger  Johnny 
Mandel.  hr  1998,  Horn  paid  tribute  to  her  mentor  with  the 
brilliant  recording  I Remember  Miles,  winning  the  Grammy 
Award  for  Best  Jazz  Vocal  Performance. 


hrve 


^ddiscog^ 


> 


Embers  and  Ashes,  Stereo-Craft,  1960 
Violets  for  Your  Furs,  S teeple  Chase,  1981 
You  Won't  Forget  Me,  Verve,  1990 
I Flemember  Miles,  Verve,  1 998 
May  the  Music  Never  End,  Verve,  2003 


66  I feel  truly  honored  to 
be  inducted  into  such  a 
prestigious  group.  I am 
thrilled  to  be  in  such 
good  company.  99 
-Shirley  Horn 
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Artie 


Shaw 


CLARINET  BANDLEADER  COMPOSER  ARRANGER 


Born  May  23, 1 91 0 in  New  York,  NY 


Immensely  popular'  and  star- 
tlingly innovative,  Artie  Shaw 
rose  to  prominence  in  the 
1930s  as  a swing  band  leader, 
master  clarinetist,  and  bound- 
ary-crossing artist,  who  infused 
jazz  with  the  influences  of 
modern  European  composers. 

Born  in  1910,  he  left  his 
native  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
at  age  15  to  tour  as  a jazz  musician. 

Though  based  in  Cleveland,  where  he 
wrote  his  first  arrangements  for  bandleader 
Austin  Wylie,  he  later  made  important  road  trips  with  Irving 
Aaronson’s  band.  The  band  took  him  to  Chicago,  where  he 
played  in  jam  sessions  and  first  heard  recordings  by 
Stravinsky  and  Debussy.  Next,  in  1929,  the  Aaronson  band 
brought  him  to  New  York,  where  he  played  in  Harlem  jam 
sessions  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Willie  “The  Lion” 
Smith.  He  decided  to  stay  on  and  at  age  21  became  one  of 
New  York’s  most  successful  reed  players  for  radio  and 
recording  sessions. 

He  made  his  breakthrough  in  his  first  appearance  as  a 
bandleader  at  a 1936  swing  concert  at  Broadway’s  Imperial 
Theater.  To  fill  a spot  between  headliners,  he  performed  his 
chamber  composition  “Interlude  in  B Flat,”  scored  for  string 
quartet,  three  rhythm  instruments,  and  clarinet,  which  cre- 
ated a sensation.  He  then  added  two  trumpets,  trombone, 
saxophone,  and  a singer,  signed  a recording  contract,  and 
led  his  first  orchestra  into  New  York’s  Lexington  Hotel. 
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Dming  1938,  with  a more  conventional  swing  band 
line-up  (which  briefly  included  Billie  Holiday  as 
vocalist),  he  recorded  Cole  Porter’s  “Begin  the 
Beguine,”  which  propelled  him  to  the  forefront 
of  big  band  leaders. 

After  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II, 
Artie  Shaw  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  was  soon 
leading  a service  band  throughout  the  Pacific  war 
zone.  Upon  returning  stateside,  he  organized  a new 
band  in  1944,  with  which  he  tomed  and  made 
recordings  that  included  tire  classic  “Little  Jazz,”  featur- 
ing Roy  Eldridge  on  trumpet.  Over  the  next  10  years, 

Artie  Shaw  worked  in  Hollywood,  toured  extensively 
(including  appearances  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  a performance 
of  Mozart’s  Clarinet  Concerto  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic),  and  continued  to  record,  both  with 
Iris  big  bands  and  with  a small  group  named  Gramercy  Five. 

Although  he  retired  from  music  in  1954,  Artie  Shaw  has 
continued  to  enjoy  popularity  through  his  recordings  and 
also  through  a big  band  fronted  by  Dick  Johnson  bearing 
Artie  Shaw’s  name.  The  library  of  dre  University  of  Arizona 
holds  his  collection  of  scores. 

^ Any  description  of  me  as  a Jazz  Master 
should  properly  be  made  by  others.  I 
am,  naturally,  pleased  by  the  present 
appraisal  of  my  work.  As  I have  often 
said,  ‘I  did  the  best  I could  with  the 
material  at  hand.’  99 
— Artie  Shaw 


Self  Portrait,  Bluebird/RCA,  1936-54 

Begin  the  Beguine,  Bluebird/RCA,  1938-41 

The  Complete  Gramrcy  Five  Sessions, 
Bluebird/RCA,  1940-45 

Artie  Shaw  at  the  Hollywood  Palladium, 
HEP,  1941 

The  Last  Becordings:  Bare  and 
Unreleased,  Music  Masters, 

1954 


Photo  courtesy  of  Ray  Avery  Photo  Archives/CTSIMAGES 


M You  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar,  you  will  never  hear 
me  holler.  However,  I will 
make  an  exception  and 
holler,  loudly,  ‘Thanks!’  I 
appreciate  your  recognition 
of  the  efforts  that  I 
have  made  in  developing 
the  sounds  of  the 
Hammond  organ.  99 
— Jimmy  Smith 


Smith 


ORGAN 


Born  December  8, 1928  in  Norristown,  PA 


Iimmy  Smith  personifies  the  jazz  organ  revolution.  He 
raised  the  organ — specifically  the  legendary  Hammond 
B3,  over  which  he  reigned  during  the  1950s  and  1960s — 
.rnm  a novelty  instrument  in  jazz  to  primary  status. 
Having  first  learned  piano  from  his  parents  in  his  native 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  he  was  playing  stride 
piano  by  14  and  performing  with  his  father  by 
the  early  1940s.  He  joined  the  Navy  at  age  15 
and  after  discharge  attended  the  Hamilton 
School  of  Music  (1948)  and  Ornstein’s 
School  of  Music  (1949-50),  where  he 
studied  bass  and  piano.  He  then 
switched  to  the  Hammond  organ,  wood- 
shedding  in  a warehouse  for  a year. 

Inspired  by  the  great  horn  players  of 
the  day — Don  Byas,  Arnett  Cobb, 

Coleman  Hawkins — as  well  as  by  pianists 
Art  Tatum,  Erroll  Garner,  and  Bud  Powell, 
he  cut  the  tremolo  off  and  began  playing 
horn  lines  with  his  right  hand.  He  also  created 
a new  organ  registration  to  simulate  Garner’s 
sound,  establishing  the  standard  for  jazz  organists  who 
would  follow. 

Jimmy  Smith’s  burgeoning  reputation  soon  took  him  to 


New  York,  where  he  debuted  at  Cafe  Bohemia.  His  fame 
grew  with  his  influential  Blue  Note  recordings  (1956-63), 
including  brilliant  collaborations  with  Kenny  Burrell,  Lou 
Donaldson,  Jackie  McLean,  Wes  Montgomery,  Lee  Morgan, 
Ike  Quebec,  and  Stanley  Turrentine.  His  appearances  at 

Birdland  and  the  1957  Newport  Jazz  Festival  solidi- 
fied his  international  prominence  as  the  first  jazz 
organ  star. 

He  toured  extensively  through  the  1 960s 
and  1970s  and  continued  to  release  hit 
albums,  this  time  on  Verve  (1963-72), 
including  several  big  band  recordings 
with  such  stellar  arrangers  as  Oliver 
Nelson  and  Lalo  Schifrin.  His  reputa- 
tion in  the  1990s  was  enhanced  by  the 
sampling  of  his  Verve  work  by  rap  group 
the  Beastie  Boys  on  the  song  “Root 
Down.” 

He  recorded  for  the  Blue  Note  and 
Milestone  labels  in  the  late  1980s  through  the 
1990s,  and  in  2001  released  his  first  new  recording 
after  a five-year  layoff:  Dot  Com  Blues,  which  featured  guest 
appearances  by  Dr.  John,  Taj  Mahal,  Etta  James,  Keb’  Mo’, 
and  B.B.  King. 


^DDiscoo* 


A New  Sound,  A New  Star:  Jimmy  Smith 
at  the  Organ,  Vols.  1-2,  Blue  Note,  1956 

The  Sermon i,  Blue  Note,  1958 

Hoot  Down,  Verve,  1 972 

Fourmost,  Milestone,  1990 

Dot  Com  Blues,  Verve,  2000 
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ern 


PRODUCER  PIANO 


U3n 


Born  October  3, 1925  in  Boston,  MA 


Wein,  Women  & Song,  Atlantic,  1955 


Jazz  impresario  George  Wein  is  renowned  for  his  work  in 
organizing  and  booking  music  festivals,  and  in  particular 
for  creating  the  Newport  Jazz  Festival,  an  event  that  in 
die  words  of  the  late  jazz  critic  Leonard  Feather  started 
the  “festival  era.” 

A professional  pianist  from  his  early  teens,  George  Wein 
went  on  to  lead  his  own  band  in  and  around  his  native 
Boston,  frequently  accompanying  visiting  jazz  musicians.  In 
1950,  he  opened  his  own  club  in  Boston,  formed  the 
Storyville  record  label,  and  launched  his  career  as  a jazz 
entrepreneur.  In  1954,  he  was  invited  to  organize  the  first 
Newport  Jazz  Festival.  He  subsequently  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  establishing  numerous  other  international  festi- 
vals, including  the  annual  Grande  Parade  du  Jazz  in  Nice, 
located  in  the  south  of  France.  In  1969,  he  established 
Festival  Productions,  Inc.,  which  now  has  offices  in  six 
cities  and  produces  hundreds  of  musical  events  each  year. 
George  Wein  was  also  a pioneer  in  seeming  corporate  spon- 


George  Wein  & the  Newport  All-Stars, 
sorship  for  musical  Impulse!,  1962 

events,  a marketing  George  Wein's  Newpm^ll-Stars,  Atlantic,  1969 

innovation  that  has 

helped  sustain  the  art  Eur0Pean  Tm  Concord  Jazz' 1 987 

form  and  its  creators.  Swing  That  Music,  Columbia,  1993 

Still  active  in  produc- 
ing his  festivals  at  age  78, 

George  Wein  also  serves  on 

the  executive  boards  of  Jazz  at 

Lincoln  Center,  the  Apollo  Theatre 

Foundation,  and  Carnegie  Hall.  In  addition  to  carrying 

on  this  work,  he  is  an  author,  whose  autobiography 

Myself  Among  Others  was  recognized  by  the  Jazz 

Journalists  Association  as  2004’s  best  book  about  jazz, 

and  continues  to  perform  as  a pianist,  touring  the 

United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan  with  his  group,  the 

Newport  All-Stars. 


^ I am  very  pleased  to  accept  the  NEA 
Jazz  Masters  Award  on  behalf  of  all 
those  jazz  fans  who,  as  a labor  of  love 
with  little  concern  for  business,  have 
devoted  much  of  their  lives  to  the 
creation  of  opportunities  for  jazz 
musicians  to  appear  in  cities  and  towns 
all  over  America  and  the  world.  99 
— George  Wein 
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Some  of  the  greatest  jazz  musicians  the  world  has  ever  known — 
all  NEA  Jazz  Masters — were  brought  together  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  a historic  reunion  luncheon  in  New 
York  City  on  January  23,  2004. 


NEA  Jazz  Masters,  left  to  right  from  back  row:  George  Russell,  Dave  Brubeck; 
second  row:  David  Baker,  Percy  Heath,  Billy  Taylor;  thud  row:  Nat  Hentoff, 
Jim  Hall,  James  Moody;  fourth  row:  Jackie  McLean,  Chico  Hamilton, 

Gerald  Wilson,  Jimmy  Heath;  fifth  row:  Ron  Carter,  Anita  ODay;  sixth  row: 
Randy  Weston,  Horace  Silver;  standing  next  to  or  in  front  of  balustrade: 
Benny  Golson,  Hank  Jones,  Frank  Foster  (seated),  Cecil  Taylor,  Roy  Haynes, 
Clark  Terry  (seated)  Louie  Bellson,  NEA  Chairman  Dana  Gioia. 


Photo  by  Tom  Pich 


A Great  Nation  Deserves  Great  Art 
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